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of 


Cancer RESEARCH. 


The undoubted increase of cancer has led to an 
enquiry into the disease which should result in im- 
portant discoveries. The medical authorities recog- 
nise that this disease should be studied as widely as 


“4 possible and so advertisement is made for veterinary 


contributions. Our profession will only be too glad 
to further the research, and practitioners should 
watch for cases which may be instructive. In our 
advertising columns will be found a request which 
should draw communications and specimens of much 
value. 


A Diacnostic LaMENEss. 


We publish this week an article by Mr. Willis 
on Obturator lameness which will attract some 
attention. In none of our text books is the subject 
noticed and yet it is probable that the condition has 
often been seen but not diagnosed. The illustra- 
tions and the article will render the lameness and 
its cause easily recognised. This is not the first 
useful contribution Mr. Willis has made to’ veteri- 
nary surgery. He was the first to draw attention 
to the symptoms which follow fracture of the first 
rib, and he has done much to elucidate the lameness 
which results from ostitis of the upper extremity of 
the pastern bone. 


CINEMATOGRAPHY. 


The cinematograph has chiefly been popularised 
by its representation of moving spectacles of men, 
steamboats, and railway trains. Of course we recog- 
hise its even earlier use in reproducing action in 
animals. Prof. Taylor, of the New Veterinary Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, now informs us that Principal 

illiams has utilised it for showing his classes 
peculiar and definite forms of lameness. As one 
cannot command the more uncommon forms of lare- 
hess at will this isa new and very desirable method 
to a class those rarer forms in 
action is diagnostic. Stringhalt” and 
' “hivering ”’ are important, and in default of a living 

Pecimen no better way of showing them exists than 
Y means of the cinematograph. 


Hycrenic Coneress 1908. 


Ma important Congress holds its meeting in 
Sept. 2nd to 8th. Meat, milk, and 

in th ‘of animals form, as usual, prominent subjects 
the programme. 


ON OBTURATOR PARALYSIS. 
By W. M.R.C.V.S. 


I was surprised on first reading in Mdller’s Sur- 
gery (page 590) that “ this condition had not been 
seen,” and that ‘‘ it must always be difficult to diag- 
nose.”” However, a translation from the German by 
Mr. Taylor, appearing in your issue for 15th of 
November last, relates that the condition was diag- 
nosed. It also reminded me of a much neglected 
promise of mine to provide some notes on the subject 
for the pages of The Veterinary Record. 

I then handed to you a section of the pelvis ex- 
hibiting the lesion—or rather the results of the 
lesion—which so far as my observations enable me 
to judge is the most frequent source of obturator 
paralysis. 

For an idea of the course of the obturator nerve 
over the pelvic parietes I would refer your readers to 
fig. 355, page 771, Chauveau’s Anatomy. Unfor- 
tunately in that illustration the nerve disappears just 
at the point where in this connection its exhibition 
would have been most helpful, viz., in passing over 
the os pubis into the obturator foramen. 

Before proceeding to relate particulars of the cases 
that have impressed me most, I would remark that 
the gait in a fairly marked case is quite characteris- 
tic and when there is found in association with the 
gait the condition of pelvis described below, the diag- 
nosis is by no means so difficult as in many of the 
lamenesses we are constantly dealing with. 

| saw my first case, perhaps I should say I first re- 
cognised this condition, somewhere about 1888 or 
1889. The animal concerned was a van mare used 
in town delivery work. The lameness exhibited was 
attributed to ‘‘ fracture of the pelvis ’’ and the mare 
was in slings when I first saw her, within a week of 
her falling lame. Some few days after first seeing 
her, as there seemed to be no difficulty in advancing 
the limb, or any evidence of pain when her weight 
was put on it, I had the sling removed and saw her 
walked out. There was very marked abduction of 
the affected limb when walked slowly, and it became 
more obvious with increased pace. 

On making an examination of the pelvis through 
the vaginal wall I discovered a firm ovoid swelling in 
front of the obturator furamen, extending from near 
the middle line of the pelvis over the pubis and up the 
side of the pelvis towards the neck of the ilium, and 
half way over the obturator foramen. The hand- 


ling of the swelling evidently occasioned the mare 
ain. 

, After several weeks rest she was put to exercise 

ard her gait improved gradually till she was deemed 

fit for light work. For a month or so after resuming 
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work there was an appreciable abduction of the limb, | There is, however, this difference—that the 4b. 


but it eventually passed off entirely. 

About ten weeks after the onset of lameness I made 
& second examination of the pelvis, per vaginam, and 
found that the swelling referred to above had shrunk 
very much and was now obviously of a bony charac- 
ter—a callus, the size of a goose’s egg, on the pubis 
and encroaching on the obturator foramen. [| lost 
sight of the mare some short time after she had re- 
sumed her normal gait. 

My next case, early in 1894, was a well bred harness 
mare. Her symptoms at first suggested a fracture of 
the neck of the ilium, but there was no sign of dis- 
placement. There was some difficulty in advancing 
the limb, and movement seemed for the first few days 
to give rise to pain. She was put in slings and it 
soon became evident that her troubl¢ was not a frac- 
ture of the neck of the ilium. She bore weight on 
the limb, and in stepping over towards the lame side 
the limb was so widely abducted and the foot so 
planted on the ground that it slid outwards across the 
floor. After a few days the sling was put aside and 
the a put into a roomy loose-box till she resumed 
work. 

An examination of the pelvis made through the 

vagina during the first three days of lameness revealed 
much the same conditions as described on the first 
examination of the case related above. I repeated 
the examination at intervals till I had her destroyed 
‘*worn out” in 1898—four years later. 
. After the first year the callus became gradually 
finer, and it was quite easy to make out the outline 
of the bony enlargement, and of a number of bony 
spicule upon it bridging over the channel in which 
the obturator nerve and vessels cross the pubis. At 
the time of slaughter the proportions of the callus 
had become much reduced, but it still exhibited a very 
considerable enlargement and many spicules of 
bone, particularly within the margins of the obturator 
foramen. 

This mare was out of work prohably three months, 
and when she resumed there was still a marked degree 
of abduction at the trot associated with outward rota- 
tion of the thigh, and she did not lose this gait 
for about a year. It passed off gradually, as it has 
done in every case I have seen. 

Since 1894 I have met with several cases exhibi- 
ting the gait characteristic of obturator paralysis, viz., 
marked abduction of the limb. The abduction varies 
in different cases, probably in accordance with the 
degree of injury to the nerve. Itis also very mater- 
ially modified by the normal gait of the animal con- 
cerned. The horse with little hock action does not 
make anything like such an alarming show as one 
that has good movement in that joint. 

In every case that has come under my notice I have 
found swelling over the pubis at the point where the 
obturator nerve crosses that bone—a swelling ‘that 
later develops into a callus. 

I am presuming that the obturator paralysis is due 
to the interference with the obturator nerve’s func- 
tions by its inclusion in the material of repair of the 
fractured pubis over which it passes, much as the 
functions of the radial nerve are interfered with in its 
passage over a broken first rib. 


duction is not seen immediately on the occurrence of 
the fracture but later, as the soft callus increase; 
in size. The acute lameness due to the fracture at 
first covers all symptoms of abduction. The peculiar 
movement of the limb gradually departs as the callus 
decreases. 

Fracture of the pubis which does not implicate 

the nerve although extending into the obturator fors- 
men is not uncdmmon, such fractures being situate 
close to the symphysis. The fracture most likely to 
affect the nerve is one nearer the ilium or one 
which extends for some distance obliquely along the 
pubis. 
. The abduction of the leg is due to paralysis of the 
muscles on the inside of the thigh supplied by the 
obturator nerve, i.e. the two adductors, pectineus ani 
gracilis. 

The photographs are of portions of the right pelvic 
bones showing the upper and under surfaces. 

Nos. 1 and 2 are normal. 

Nos. 8 and 4 are of the bone taken from Case Il 
To mark the position of the nerve a strip of white 
paper was gummed on to the bone and is very vis- 
ble both on the lower and upper side. In this case 
the bony deposit resulting from the fracture is more 
marked on the under surface of the pubis than on the 
upper. 


INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION IN A D06G; 
| ABSENCE OF USUAL SYMPTOMS. 


— On January 26th a fox-terrier dog was sent to the 
infirmary for treatment with a history of having been 
ill about a week, total loss of appetite, emaciation, 
and diarrhoea. On examination the animal pt 
sented a wretched appearance, being greatly emacit 
ted, belly tucked up, extreme dullness, and all f 
refused. No diagnosis was given. A small amoutl 
of thin fluid faces was passed, there was no pall 
present, and no distension of the abdomen, and 1 
vomiting. Nourishment was forced on the aul 
in the form of beef tea, etc., which he retained. 
remained perfectly quiet all day on the 27th, a0 
was found dead in his kennel on the morning ° 
the 28th. 

Autopsy revealed an obstruction about the co 
mencement of the ileum, the intestine being ™ 
flamed and of a dark colour. On making section 
of the intestinal wall, [ found the obstruction to 
a smooth triangular shaped piece of gravel -“ 
in the intestine. Anterior to this a small amou? y 
fluid ingesta was present. The posterior portion 
the intestinal canal wasempty. There was an 
irritation of the cesophageal mucous membr 
and evidence of gastric catarrh. The stone Wel 
one ounce. . tone it 

Remarks.—Considering the shape of the § the 
seems wonderful how it could have passed — 
cespohagus and the portion of the intestine © 


traversed. Evidently the animal had picked it " 
from the gravel walk while playing. 
The absence of the usual symptoms 


of intestio®! 
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obstruction is remarkable. No abdominal distension, 
no vomiting, and no pain. No indication for the 
performance of laparotomy. Certainly it was a good 
lesson for anyone who flattered himself on his skill in 


diagnosis in canine practice. 
E. Wauus Hoarz, F.R.C.V.S. 


INTERMITTENT ROARING. 
By E. R. Epwarps, M.R.C.V.S. 


I have never recognised the above, but I have seen 
at least two instances of intermittent ‘‘ whistling” 
both of which were in high-mettled Welsh harness 
cobs. In each case the ‘‘ whistling ’’ was only to be 
heard under certain conditions, i.c., when the ani- 
mals were being driven at a rapid pace, well up to 
the bit with a rather tight curb so that the chin was 
pulled well into the chest, cramping the throat. 
Under no other circumstance could the noise be 
heard in either animal, and in each case it stopped 
instantaneously on the reins being loosened ; and 
no matter how rapidly the cobs were driven with 
a loose or easy rein no ‘ whistling’ could then be 
heard. 

One case was in Staffordshire, and the other in 
Surrey. I never tried the Surrey cob in saddle, but 
I rode the Staffordshire cob, and saw it ridden also 
many times, but it only ‘‘ whistled ’’ in harness, and 
then the sound was indistinguishable from that 
which is heard in true Laryngismus paralyticus. 

I believe it is not an uncommon boast amongst 
horse-dealers of a low type to say—when it suits 
them to do so—that any horse can be made to 
“whistle,” provided it has a bit of mettle, by using 
itin a curb bit, and pushing it well up to the bit, 
so as to pull the head into the chest, and thus 
cramp or pinch the throat. 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH FOR VETERINARY 
DEMONSTRATIONS. 


An ordinary meeting of the Edinbugh Veterinary 
Medical Society was held in the large lecture 
theatre ef the New Veterinary College on Friday 
evening, January 28rd, 1908, Professor Taylor in 
the chair. 

_ The first item in the proceedings was the exhibi- 
tion by Principal Williams, by means of the cine- 
matograph, of two typical cases of stringhalt. The 
actions of the two animals, a grey and a chestnut 

ing shown in turning, going forwards and backing. 

he next case exhibited was that of a shiverer. 

Was as pronounced and typical a case of shivering 
+S one could wish to see, the original of the picture 

me So bad that ke was practically worthless for 
working purposes. This animal, when one tried to 

*x dim, had a most characteristic elevation and 
quivering of the tail, all of which was well depicted 
On the screen, 

a. Chalmers Watson then gave a lantern demon- 
pa on on the microscopic lesions in the vascular 
nervous system of the above mentioned grey 


pal Williams gave a lantern demonstration on some 
section of lungs from cattle affected with contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia and cornstalk disease. 

We believe that this is the first occasion on which 
the cinematograph has been brought into requisition 
for the purpose of demonstrating the different and 
distinctive movements of the lameness of the horse. 
We understand that this is the commencement of 
a series which Principal Williams is making for the 
demonstration of the various forms of typical 
lameness. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


TREATMENT oF Resprratory Diseases with OxyGEN. 
By Dr. Torprrr, of Berlin, Veterinary Surgeon to 
the Royal stables. 


The employment of oxygen as a therapeutic agent 
has been known for a long time. Its use coincided 
with its discovery by Priestly in the year 1774. 
Priestly was the first who inhaled oxygen, and the 
resulting revivification and vigour ensuing to his 
Inngs led him to recommend oxygen inhalation as 
valuable in lung diseases. 

Its introduction was greeted with much approba- 
tion and imitation, cud very soon the new gas was 
named “the air of life’? and was recommended not 
only as a specific against lung, heart, and blood 
diseases but also as a ‘cure all” for the iils that 
flesh is heir to. 

Very soon, even in the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, oxygen therapy fell into discredit, and after a 
decennium or two iuto complete forgottenness only 
to bloom again for a short time in the middle of 
century. 
The principle grounds for these vicissitudes in 
oxygen therapy are to be found in the great exaggera- 
tions of the related results, as well as in the fact that 
the physiological investigation of a new therapy 
possesses not only no scientific foundation but is 
rudely opposed by some, from well known proposi- 
tions in physiology. It has been said that ‘ the use 
of oxygen in the system is regulated entirely by the 
need of oxygen and not by the supply.” The blood 
satisfies itself completely with oxygen from the 
atmospheric air—‘ there is always even in the most 
tainted air enough oxygen present to supply the 
needs of the blood corpuscles.”’ Therefore the system 
in breathing pure oxygen will take up no more of the 
element than in breathing atmospheric air. This 
proposition forms the strongest weapon against the 
employment of oxygen as a healing agent. Even 
A. Loeury whose exact investigations on ‘‘ respiration 
and circulation by alteration of air pressure and the 
amount of oxygen in the air” came to the conclu- 
sion in 1895 that the respiratory gas change in wide 
limits is independent of the respired air, and that 
increase of the amount of oxygen to double does not 
increase either the amount of CO2 expired or the 
amount of 02 taken up. Although Looury as well as 
Zuntz hold fast to this tenet, oxygen therapy is not 
wholly declining, but on the contrary a series of data 


horse affected with Stringhalt. Afterwards, Princi- 


are being brought forward which add to the know- 
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ledge of the use of oxygen inhalation in certain cases. 
Since the blood of normal individuals is not fully 
saturated with O2 but according to Pfluger only up 
to 9/10ths, and according to Hiifner only up to 
14/15ths the amount of oxygen cannot be insignifi- 
cantly increased.’ Besides the taking up of oxygen 
by the red blood corpuscles, the formation of oxy- 
hemoglobin, a pure chemical act, as also the cmount 
of oxygen of the blood serum must be taken into 
consideration. This in normal arterial blood amounts 
to ‘5 to ‘6 per cent. and by substituting four times 
the amount of 02 in atmospheric air ascends to about 
2 percent. Zuntz says the increase of O2 will under 
the circumstances not be greater, ‘for the amount 
of 02 in the alveolar air of the lungs will be 
lower and indeed considerably lower than that of 
the atmosphere, and the aimed at increase through 
the breathing of pure O2 correspondingly greater.” 
This so obtainable plus, not bound to the hemo- 
globin but in the plasma absorbed oxygen (continues 
Zuntz) could under given circumstances by all 
means be of life-saving importance—if the hemo- 
globin of the blood has become so low that it no 
longer suffices to cover the normal need of the 
tissues, which demand, at least 6 per cent. of O2 in 
the blood. : 

A Leury says: ‘Prolonged breathing in of 
oxygenated air acts to some extent as a sedative. 
The pulse is slackened, the frequency of the breathing 
is lessened, the voluntary muscular tissue’ appears to 
be more relaxed. From a physiological standpoint 
two indications for the use of oxygen inhalations are 
indicated :—1. In poisoning. 2. In stenosis of the 
air passages. Ex. Berliner Thiertirzt Woch. 

G. M. 


(To be continued.) 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
(Continued from p. 489) 


SEPTIC INFECTION AND LAMINITIS. 
W. Surprey, F.R.C.V.S. 


When Mr. Standley wrote or spoke to me saying there 
was some difficulty in getting a paper, I suggested or 
agreed in the suggestion that several of us should intro- 
duce a subject for discussion, never thinking I should be 
put down fora paper. I have not time to write a com- 
prehensive paper, and have therefore jotted down a few 
notes which I think may be profitably discussed. 

_As the question of the origin of laminitis has often 
given me many reasons for consideration and reflection, 
and I have always felt that the question of septic infec- 
tion should be taken into account to a greater extent 
than we have been accustomed to, I havedecided tv offer a 
few remarks on septic laminitis. 

_ Laminitis, commonly, and unfortunately, called fever 
in the feet—I say unfortunately because we as educated 
men and surgeons, trying to improve the status of our 
profession, are often bothered by the custom of using 
terms to name diseases, terms which have been handed 
down to us by the old farriers, which are not only mis- 
leading but make us appear ignorant to the intelligent 
layman. Milk fever and many such terms will appeal to 
you in this connection. If one were asked to define the 
disease laminitis “fever in the feet” would, to an extent, 


ne it, but one cannot describe a fever as existing 
ocally. 

Laminitis is an inflammation of the sensitive laming 
of the foot, more common in horses than oxen, and appar. 
ently some horses are more predisposed to the disease 
than others, especially those with weak heels and flat 
feet and those with almost an hereditary tendency—s 
lethargic constitution. It occurs I think most commonly 
in old ponies. 

Now let us take some of the causes of laminitis remem- 
bering we have certain predispositions : _ 

1. Standing in the stable witLout work or exercise but 
with a plentiful diet. 

2. | when an animal is out of condition. 

3. Occurring after fevers and lung troubles. 

4. The commonest, that follows certain affection of the 
bowels—constipation, diarrhoea, colic, enteritis, and 
finally one. which is of most importance to us as country 
practitioners—and for the text of my paper, that follow. 
metritis 

It will be my endeavour to suggest that many, if not 
the greater proportion of cases of laminitis, which we 
once said to be due to what was called metastatic inflam- 
mation are due to septic absorption. 

What does metastatic inflammation mean? It is that 
an inflammation had been existing in a certain organ, 
and for some unexplained reason had moved, or, 80 
quickly is the change, almost flown, to another organ. 
This is often demonstrated in cases of patients sufferi 
from enteritis or metritis whose lives are said to besa 
by an attack of laminitis. . 

In order to make my paper clear I will take cause 
No. 4 first, that is laminitis following metritis. For 
that condition, in which dead membranes or putrid fluid 
is left in the womb of the mare, is the one which givesus 
the greatest cause for serious thought and tends to con- 
vince me that a great proportion of cases of laminitis are 
due to septic absorption. In my small experience I have 
met with many cases, and I think I may say that in 
variably when one is attending a serious case suffering 
from these conditions one is glad to find the life of the 
animal is saved by this maapeel metastasis, even if it is 
at the expense of losing the feet. - 

I am at a loss to explain either the cause or origi 
much less the result, further than that there is a peculiar 
irritating, foetid discharge found in the womb (and try 
how one may it is almost impossible by irrigation to get 
the womb aseptic) and that the septic material is ab 
sorbed, and laminitis results. It is not always laminr 
tis ; sometimes it is septic pneumonia, or may be both. 
Here is a septic infection, the results of which are appar 
ently found in the most vascular parts. Why is 1t i 
variably two feet and these the front ones, or why 
~~ should suffer more than any other organ I must 
eave. 

Bearing in mind this cause, following metritis, we may 
go back to the first named cause, laminitis following 
want of exercise with over feeding. May it not be & 
fact that these combined conditions cause indigestion, 
and the forming of a ferment followed by the absorptin’ 
of the ptomaine which attacks these organs, the sensitl 
laminze (they have undergone the greatest strain during 
the enforced rest) producing septic laminitis. Jaints 
Many cases of pneumonia and other lung comer 
are followed by laminitis, often of a benign oe ns 
Laminitis follows almost all diseases of the bowe b 4 
generally meets with, but especially enteritis or diart 
Of course, in all cases of bowel disease the vast - ' 
that is exposed in the bowels to the absorpim ; 
poison excreted by the ferment of the vegetade 
must tend to septic infection. Take over-driviné, 
instance, how often have we seen horses to ee ps 
have been called suffering from laminitis for that caf 


and what generally is the history of the case! 
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out with a horse unfit or out of condition invariably is 
noticed to scour, or starts to scour on the road; the 
conditions are such that the journey has to be accom- 
lished, frequently flour and water is given. Laminitis 
is the result. Or perhaps the patient is in the hands of 
some ignorant or inebriated driver where he gets no food, 
an excess of water, and bad treatment ; the same condi- 
tion results. I have noticed in all these cases that the 
horse has been scouring during the journey, and fre- 
quently one has some trouble to get the bowels relieved 
afterwards. 

It is not often that laminitis is met with where all the 
recautions of a good horseman are observed. I believe 
in those cases mentioned the cause of the disease is the 
absorption of poison from the bowel, in fact as I jot 
down my thoughts I begin to think I shall say all 
laminitis is septic. When we are called to cases that 
suggest the probability we must not lose sight of it. 

remember on one occasion in the summer in our town 
we had some cheap inferior maize on the market ; oats 
were dear, and a lot of this maize was used, and many 
were the cases of colic followed by laminitis, the result 
ot this feeding ; in fact we called it an outbreak of 
maize fever. Take, again, the result of feeding on wheat. 
It is almost a certainty after a bad attack of colic from 
wheat feeding to get laminitis, and I am going to sug- 
pest that in these cases certain drugs might be used to 
elp contrcl these septic results—these ptomaines, which 
when absorbed produce these results we are considering. 
Many veterinary surgeons use carbolic acid, turpentine, 
etc. in their treatment. I am certain that the washing 
out of the uterus of the mare with a carbolic wash, en- 
suring the total removal of the after birth, is a means of 
saving the life of the animal, and certainly of preventing 
laminitis following difficult parturition or other causes of 
metritis. I have been surprised in later years at what 
a mate will stand in the way of irrigating the womb. 
Two or three gallons of warm water in which is some 
antiseptic may safely be pumped intothe womb. I use 
generally Reid’s stomach pump and endeavour to get the 
nozzle at the end of each branch of the womb. 

I have come across cases of colic with symptoms of 
laminitis, or fearing it, when I have dared I have bled, 
and with good results. Here, gentlemen, is a point for 
you to discuss, viz., bleeding. Our ancestors bled and 
bled for all they were worth, no doubt with some good 
results. The V.S. of the last quarter of a century does 
not bleed. I think many of them don’t know how to 
bleed. What a revulsion! Were all our ancestors 
Wrong ; or don’t we sometimes err in not bleeding as 
much as they did in over bleeding? I am satisfied that 
0 Many cases, and especially in those patients that are 
80 called lymphatic or lethargics, blood-letting does 
good. I can’t explain, and don’t attempt, as I know so 
dian. of you will do it better forme. I want you to 

'scuss it. I am not at all certain that by bleeding 
reasonably we do not treat our case as we should by in- 
creasing those natural scavengers of the blood the white 
corpuscles, 

Bn, don’t for one minute suggest if prepared and 
if st mg we can prevent laminitis, but I am wondering 
tain "- of You present cannot suggest to us that by cer- 
and by using certain antiseptics the 

be reduced to a minimum. 
and din e treatment of laminitis varied mild aperients 
mre lcs calculated to carry off any of the deleterious 
slengs (ptomaine poison, I call it) from the system are 
waies advised. Material to lower the temperature, 
ae is recommended. Hot or cold poultices, 
the ag +, shoes on or off, are advised according to 

same belt the adviser. I meant to have said that I 
pe pe In so called local bleeding at the tue or 

- Ishall be glad to hear what you al] recom- 


mend, and I should like above all an expression of 


opinion as to whether the theory on septic infection is 
in agreement with your opinions. 

I know these notes are very incomplete. I had not 
time to go further into the subject, but hope it will pro- 
voke a good healthy discussion, and that you will be as 
merciless with me as you feel you would like were you 
in my place. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Barr asked what the definition of a ptomaine 
was. 

Mr. Surrey said that up to the present no one had 
attempted to define what it was. His view was that it 
was the development of an organism from the fermen- 
tation of vegetable or other matters. 

The Hon. Sec. said he thought ptomaines were gener- 
ally considered the products of some bacteria either 
animal or vegetable. 

Mr. Surpuey said he would like to hear some remarks 
upon bleeding. He was quite certain this was a system 
of treatment that had been very much neglected. 

Mr. Barr suggested bleeding was left off when it was 
found that aconite would reduce the pulse in the same 
way. 

Mr. Suip.ey asked whether it could be shown aconite 
increased the white corpuscles in the blood, the pha- 
gocytes. 

Mr. Barr replied that aconite certainly reduced the 

ulse. He disagreed with the remarks about local bleed- 
ing. He would not think of bleeding from the toe, but 
he had seen good results with bleeding from the coronet, 
but they must bleed freely. Sometimes there was a 
difficulty in making blood to flow, but if the foot was 
put in hot water a good flow would be obtained. He 
had let them bleed for half a day. Bleeding relieved 
the tension of the blood vessels in the foot. Within 24 
hours there was a marvellous difference. He was called 
to a young mare that bad been laid up about a week 
and poulticed. After bleeding she went much freer, and 
he believed bleeding saved that foot. The sole never 
came down and it was hardly possible to tell that she 
had had fever in the feet. There was no symptom of 
it. He would not bleed if it werea chronic case, only in 
acute cases. 

Mr. T. E. AuGer: No doubt a great many of these 
cases were brought about by septic poisoning. He had 
treated two ponies which were not driven regularly, as 
their owner was unwell, and both of them had laminitis. 
No doubt it was a form of indigestion followed by pto- 
maine poisoning. He. was quite an advocate for bleeding. 
In acute cases of laminitis bleeding from the jugular 
was their sheet anchor, and he had seen cases better ina 
few hours after. The two ponies he bled from the toe, 
because when the first one had the shoe off a bulging at 
the toe was found, and he bled two or three pints from 
it. A few days later he was surprised at the improve- 
ment in the foot. He then served the other foot the 
same and the pony had gone fairly well since. The 
second pony had been served the same and he was ex- 
pecting similar results. No doubt their forefathers 
carried it to the full, but there were many cases that 
would derive benefit from bleeding if it were practiced. 

Mr. OveRrED said that in his early days bleeding was 
invariably the practice, and he believed with average 
good results. In chronic cases they used occasionally 
to bleed from the coronet and toe. He preferred bleed- 
ing from the coronet. Sometimes they might have an 
obstinate case of open sole and it was a very difficult 
matter to get healed. There was also a tendency with 
bleeding from the toe to promote falling ot the sole. 
They wanted to strengthen the soleas much as possible, 
not to thin it. In one case, of an aged animal there 
was considerable dropping of the sole in front. He bad 
a bar shoe put on, and treated the case in the ordinary 
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way. Then a farrier and shoeing smith saw the animal 
and persuaded the owner to let him thin the sole. This 
was done and the mare which had been walking about, 
fell down and there was protrusion of the coffin joint, 
and she had to be shot. The causes of laminitis were 
many and various; mainly it arose from feeding on 
wheat, from septic causes, and metritis. He had a case 
in hand of an aged pony that got tosome wheat by acci- 
dent and gorged himself. Next day the pony was very 
ill, and on calling he found it sweating profusely and 
breathing hard, suffering from all the appearances of 
acute inflammation. He could not get him oa to his 
feet. Laxatives were given, as he did not approve of 
severe or drastic purges in laminitis, and enemas used, 
and the pony passed wheat for days. It got well; 
the sole was not dropped, and the animal was fit for 
anything. This was not a case for bleeding at all, but 
in acute cases, especially in young animals, bleeding 
was useful, but if the case became chronic he did not 
see what good effect could be expected from bleeding. 
He wasa great advocate for movement if they could be 
got on their feet, and followed this with laxatives and 
local treatment. Some cases that were diagnosed as 
laminitis were not laminitis at all, but were simply 
acute congestion of vessels of the foot. By exercise and 
local treatment inflammation was completely removed in 
a short space of time. If it was laminitis he did not see 
how it could be controlled and eradicated in so short a 
time. In septic laminitis it was wise to use disinfec- 
tants, but they needed to be careful as to lowering the 
system. In laminitis arising from difficult labour and 
inflammation of the womb they needed to be careful of 
the treatment. Good results might follow the adminis- 
tration of disinfectants locally, but the system must be 
husbanded with nutritious diet, and laxatives, which in 
acute cases he preferred to purgatives. He also favoured 
the use of warm poultices and the putting of the feet 
into pails of warm water afterwards. As soon as possi- 
ble a horse should be got on its feet and induced tc take 
moderate exercise. Even with dropped sole there was 
certain benefit from exercise. He had a case of septic 
laminitis in a mare that was very bad for a long time. 
She could hardly be got to move and on looking at her 
feet he found her round shoes completely blocked with 
a material semi-dried, as hard as if it bad been baked. 
He had this picked out and immediately she began to 
walk about, and had walked since. Even in 
chronic cases with dropping of the sole he scarcely 
remembered one that was incurable. There was occasion- 
ally a breaking out at the coronet, but with patience 
and perseverance it could be removed and the horses 
made useful animals. 
Mr. SaipLey asked why wheat feeding was always 
followed by laminitis. 


Mr. OVERED said he had a case of four horses that got 


into a barn and fed on wheat. He found one of them 
rolling about but that was from inflammation of the 
bowels. Noneof them had laminitis. Bleeding reduced 
the pulse and the congestion of the vessels generally, 
which was continued by the use of laxatives. 

Mr. SurpLey asked if he believed there were two 
different sorts of laminitis—one with congestion of the 
laminz and the other where there was inflamation. How 
should they judge where exercise would be good or not. 
Alcohol was a good antiseptic. It would not lower the 
system, and would help to destroy microbes. Should 
they give old beer or gin and beer in such a case ? 

Mr. OVERED replied that if they got a horse on his 
feet they could exercise him, but some horses put out 


their feet so that all the weight was on the heel. Any 
antiseptic fluid was good. 
Mr. BucKINGHAM said there could be no doubt 


laminitis was caused by ptomaine poisoning. The only 
disadvantage in the use of a carbolic fluid in the uterus 
was that it did not destroy the fcetid smell but he found 


permanganate of potash was a good agent for removi 
it. Would not some oily material such as carbolised 0 
and glycerine injected into the womb prevent absorp- 
tion of the septic material. 

Mr. Surpuey said he had injected a six ounce bottle 
of carbolised oil and glycerine. 

Mr. BucKINGHAM said he did not think there was as 
much absorption from the walls of womb when covered 
by anoily substance as with some aqueous antiseptic, 

Mr. Bark said that five or six years ago this question 
of carbolic oil was raised and it was then mentioned that 
carbolic oil was not an antiseptic. Why should they 
use carbolic vil at all. Why not use plain oil? 

Mr. SuHrpvey said that when he used carbolised oil he 
generally used glycerine with it. A few years since he 
was not a believer in irrigation of the womb, but he had 
altered his mind upon that. 

Mr, TAYLor observed that some gentleman recom- 
mended as the best thing in cases of metritis to mop 
out the womb with sponges so as to get out all the fluids 
and then to give two grammes of iodoform melted down 
in soft paraffin. He thought an oily agent was far 
better than any watery solutions. As to internal anti- 
septics, he wished to know if any member had tried 
thymol. The dose was given as 10 to 15 grains, and it 
was soluble in spirit. He had some, but had not yet 
tried it. In cases of metritis how was the fluid pumped 
in got rid of. Was it soaked up or pumped out. He 
quite thought fluids should not be left in, but he did 
not know how to get it out. 

Mr. SHIPLEY said he had used thymol for worms, but 
he could not say anything about it. Emptying the 
uterus had always been a matter that frightened him. 
Fluid could be pumped in but they could not get it out, 
but apparently the uterus emptied itself. He cited the 
case of a valuable mare that would undoubtedly have 
died if he had not used Reid’s pump, because in that way 
he was able to wash away pieces of the after-birth. He 
pumped in quite three gallons before she passed a drop 
of it out, and she got rid of it all without any trouble. 
In another case that was apparently hopeless he got a 
perfect recovery. 

Mr. TAYLOR said that when he put in smal! quantities 
of chinosol it was absorbed. A friend of his used thy- 
mol for white scour in calves and found it a very good 
internal antiseptic. The dose was 10 tc 15 grammes. 

Mr. W. F. Howes said that Mr. Shipley apparently 
considered all laminitis due to absorption of some septic 
material, but the pathology was very obscure. Some 
people had certain idiosyncracies. One man could 


eat muscles or oysters but if another man ate them he 
had urticaria. He supposed the same thing applied 
to the horse, and that laminitis might be due to 
nervous complaints. Shingles in man was supposed to 
be a nervous disease entirely. He knew nothing about 
bleeding. He had seen cows bled, but never saw a 
horse bled in his life, and he thought they got on very 
well without it. nS 
Mr. SHipLey observed that they must all admit in 
cases of colic and impaction they got one of two things 
—septic laminitis or septic pneumonia. ‘Then the aol 
mal was bad for two or three days and what was calle 
rotten lungs or pneumonia followed. He called ke 
‘septic pneumonia. They could not tel] which of the 
two they would get, but they were very much associat , 
he thought either of them were eaused by. 
| tion of septic material from the bowels. Certain 10 : 
| predisposed horses to it, such as wheat, gruel, flour a 
| water. 
_ Mr. Barr seldom got laminitis in bowel case 
| were generally followed by septic pneumonia 0 


| enteritis. 


Mr. Howes did not think he had 
‘following bowel affections, though he ha Whether that 


‘follow administration of flour and water. 
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® sole be accounted for? Was it because the sole gave 
© way and the pedal bone came through or for what 
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How could dropped 


Mr. SuipLey replied that when there was inflamma- 


) tion of the laminze and the sensitive structures had to 


bear an inflammatory deposit there was a certain cessa- 


) tion of the formation of horn, and there ensued a separa- 


| tion between the sensitive laminz and the horn, bringing 


} about dislocation, practically, of the pedal bone. 


Mr. Howes asked if removal of the sole tended to 


cause displacement. 


Mr. SHIHLEY said it certainly would. 
Mr. Howes asked how it was that with removal of 


the sole they did not get it. 


Mr. SuipLey explained this was because ay were 
dealing with healthy laminz, but as soon as the laminz 
were diseased down came the pedal bone. It was very 


5 advisable when there was any suggestion of an inflam- 
matory deposit between the sensitive and horny laminze 
® that the horny sole should not be removed, because it 


tended to make the sole drop. 
Mr. Howgs did not concur in this view, and said he 
removed the whole of the sole and frog from one foot of 


a horse which somewhow the triceps muscle 


of the other leg, and he stood entirely for five days on 


} this foot from which the sole and frog were removed, but 


he had to have him killed because of the rupture. The 
pedal bone was found to be in its proper position. 

Suipcey rejoined that if there was any inflamma- 
tion between the sensitive and horny laminz the pedal 
bone must come down. 

Mr. OverED said there was one form of laminitis 
which had not been mentioned. That was in a horse 
which obstinately stood on one leg. He had a young 
mare that sustained a very severe injury to the hock and 


B she had to be put in slings. She had been doing fairly 


well with treatment for open joint, but in the course of 
three weeks came down with acute laminitis in the other 
foot. That gave more trouble and after the hock was 
got right she always went lame on the other foot. 

Mr. SurpLey said his paper was read that they might 
consider whether it was not advisable for them to re- 
gard lawninitis as more often due to some absorption of 


4 Poison introduced which produced septic inflammation— 
® wetimes in the foot and sometimes in the lungs—than 


itherto they had been prepared to accept. 
Base Barr said that assuming this to be so what 
iteration should be made in treatment? Would Mr. 
Shipley advise administration of antiseptics to render 
the bowels aseptic ? 
Mr. certainly advised antiseptics. 
ieee asked why it was that sometimes they got 
The — sometimes inflammation of the lungs. 
able ESIDENT recollected reading a few years agc an 
Paper written by the late Mr. Greaves, of Manches- 


h “pon the subject, and he dealt with laminitis some- 


ined a lines Mr. Shipley had indicated. He be- 
‘levine: article on the subject appeared in Zhe 
ran of June, 1872. He attributed, more or 


Howes, as he had bled hundreds of horses. During his 
first five or six years in the North he never felt at home 
; unless he had phleam and blood stick with him. In 
the South he had not bled a single horse during the last 
fifteen or sixteen years, and he was more successful 
without than with oe There were cases, however, 
when bleeding would be followed by good results, as in 
the case mentioned by Mr, Auger, of an acute attack ina 
plethoric animal where there was no bowel disorder and 
the disease was confined to the feet. 

It has been asked, should we bleed from the jugular 
coronet or toe? This required some little judgment, and 
he did not think good results would follow bleeding 
from the toe where there was a weak condition of the 
feet. Bleeding from the toe in strong feet could do no 
— if properly done, and the opening was not too 
arge. 

With regard to the removal of retained foetal matter 
giving rise to metastatic laminitis, there was danger of 
doing harm as well as good by pumping fluids into the 
uterus, though he did not see how they were to get rid 
of this foreign matter without thorough irrigation. 
Perchloride of mercury Has been largely used for this 
purpose, but when there was a large proportion of 
placental matter in the womb, the perchloride was useless, 
Creolia has also been used freely, but he himself had 
discarded it entirely for irrigation purposes on account 
of its poisonous properties. He had been in the habit of 
using lysol with great success, but the agents he had 
most commonly used, with best results, were strong 
solutions of nitrate of potash or sodium salicylate. To 
get the best results it was important to do it thoroughly 
once, leaving the organs at rest afterwards. 

Mr. Auger had mentioned laminitis produced by stand- 
ing on one foot, and it was very troublesome to treat. 
He had had cases when the bone became necrosed and 
treatment was useless. 

There was a local form of laminitis which troubled 
city practitioners. Hedid not know whether it should 
be called septic laminitis or not. Animals came to the 
forge to be shod with feet somewhat seedy. They fre- 
quently came from undrained stables where septic 
matter got into the foot. He would like the opinion of 
members whether, in shoeing a horse with feet worn 
down and having fissures containing septic matter, the 
application of a hot shoe would create activity in the 
organisms and produce septic laminitis followed by 
metastatic pneumonia. These cases gave great trouble 
and generally brought an amount of dissatisfaction. The 
presence of a nail close to the part might complicate 
matters, but he did not think septic matter was often 
conveyed to the foot by a nail, but that it was due to the 
septic fluids in the foot, heated by the shoe to such a 
temperature that activity in the organism was created 
and absorption promoted. They had other cases of 
laminitis, not septic, brought about by an overheated 
shoe applied to a worn down foot setting up inflamma- 
tion of the terminal villi of the laminze, but such cases 
were easily cured if treated early. a 
Mr. Surpzey said that in laminitis following metritis 


ess , 18 
ene, yon of laminitis to septic origin or a weak- | 
somewhere a the mucous membranes of the system | 
should be in t, e thought their sheet anchor in treatment | 
Then practic of that fact. | 
had latge = ising in the North, the President said he | 
feeding on hoecrtunities: of seeing the effect of maize | 
duced stethene Whilst maize was economical, it pro- | 
dangers, 0m condition of the system, and had its 
Used, laminitis © the pit horses, where it was largely 
currence, and lung congestion were of frequent | 


he did not advocate bleeding. He would not bleed an 
animal suffering from septicemia or from metritis. He 
did not at present understand what metastatic laminitis 
meant. He could not understand why inflammation in 
the uterus should suddenly cause laminitis in the foot, 
or that inflammation of the ear should suddenly get into 
the tail. As to creolin they all knew that carbolic acid 


and other preparations were fatal to cats and dogs, but 


He saw no danger in 
womb ; he had 
He had a great 


not so fatal to tie horse or ox. 
using carbolic acid for irrigating the 
always used it with very good results. 


it deren bleeding, the President said he considered | dread of using carbolic acid solutions for the cat or dog, 
practice to bleed if the disease were 
Uco-enteritis, catarrhal fever, or reten- 
He was not like Mr. 


_“stinetly bad 
With m 


tio 
0 of the foetal membranes. 


but he had no fear of it for the ox. With regard to one 
injection to cleanse the uterus he would be very glad if 
one would suffice, but where that nasty irritating dis- 
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charge continued, no matter how powerful the entiseptic 
was or how often they used it, there was a necessity to 
do more. So far as laminitis from injuries to the foot 
was concerned he would look upon it as traumatic. Sep- 
tic results might occur in the foot or lungs or anywhere 
else just as septic material might be absorbed from the 
bowels. He did not see how it could be prevented in 
the foot any more than in the lun If he had a case 
of colic where he suspected laminitis might occur he 
would not hesitate to bleed, but he would not bleed a 
mare that had been suffering three or four days from 
metritis with a probability of laminitis occurring, fcr the 
reason that it would be so weakened by the high tem- 
perature that it could not stand bleeding. 


SINGULTUS (?) 


Mr. Joun Barr (Acle) then gave details of an interest- 
ing case which he called singultus. 

The animal was a brown hackney mare, 8 years old, of 
nervous disposition, been in owner’s possession two 
years and during that period had not been in ill health. 

On Nov. 10th was called in about noon, when the 
mare had been home about anshour, off a short journey. 
Was informed that the mare had taken her food in the 
morning and had done her journey as fvell as usual. The 
attendant stated the mare had not spassed any dung 
during the night and she bad not been noticed to pass 
any whilst out. 

The symptoms presented were :—pulse somewhat 
weak and frequent (64); m.m. slightly icteric; tem- 
perature 103 3/5ths ; respiration normal ; but there was 
visible a throb or beat in the near lower flank and 
under surface of the abdomen. This throb or beat was 
not visible on the off side. It appeared to be indepen- 
dant of the respiration, as it took place at any part of 
the respiratory act. At this time there was nothing 
audible unless and until the ear was placed to the flank 
when a beat like the systolic beat of the heart was dis- 
tinctly heard. 

Diagnosis.—At sea ; prescribed a fever drink and a 
warm bran mash. 

At 10 p.m. the mare was dul], the temperature and 
the same asat noon. Had refused the mash and 

ad not touched the hay and oats that had been offered 
to her. She, however, took a moderate quantity of 
water. The throbbing in the flank had disappeared. 
There was still an absence of feces, so I prescribed a 
5 oz. dose of aloes and another fever drink. 

Nov. 11th.—The condition of the animal much the 
same, but pulse weaker. Still no feces. Prescribed 
digitalis and brandy. 

At 6 p.m. was summoned to see the mare and found 
her very depressed and purging freely. As I entered 
the box I could hear very distinctly a loud thumping 
noise, similar to that one hears in palpitation of the 
heart. On strip ne rug off the mare it was plainly 
visible that each thump induced a jarring or jerking 
motion to the whole body. Close examination showed 
that what appeared to be the point of impact was just 
below and in front of the left kidney, but this may have 
been more or less imaginary as the impulse could be 
felt over avery large area. At this time the pulse was 
very weak and slightly irregular and the temperature 
103. The breathing was accelerated and to some extent 
difficult. By placing my ear over the heart and having 
an attendant place his hand or his ear over the ap- 
parent point of impact, it was found that the thumping 
exactly corresponded to the beating of the heart, even to 
its irregularities. Prescribed smaller doses of digitalis 
with brandy. 

Nov. 12th.—In the morning found the mare better in 
several respects ; the loud thumping had disappeared 
but the throbbing in the flank was much the same as on 
my first visit. The mare was brighter and her pulse 
stronger (58); temperature 102; appetite still in 


Prescribed digitalis and brandy every siy 
ours. 

Nov. 13.—Considerable improvement, heart stronger 
temperature 102; no throbbing in the flank ; animal 
brighter and taking a small quantity of food. 

Nov. 14.—Similar to yesterday. Prescribed tonic 
(infus. gentian cum tinct. nux vomica) morning and 
evening. After this the mare gradually improved and 
was put to work on the 17th, and since then has no} 
shown apy signs of anything being wrong. 

Remarks.—This case interested me very greatly, and 
I am in hopes that it may prove to be of interest to you. 
If my diagnosis was correct, the case differs in sever 
important points from thuse described in text-books: 
Ist, there was no undue excitement or over-exertion as 
in the hunting field ; 2nd, the presence of the throbbing 
in the flank (both before and after the loud thumping 
noise) which is not mentioned ; 3rd, the loud thumping 
was synchronous with the beat of the heart and not with 
respiration. [am of opinion that the condition aro 
from derangement of the stomach and bowels. 


The meeting ended with a vote of thanks to the 
essayist,.on the proposal of the President, seconded by 
Mr. Overed. 

Harry P. Stanpbzey, Hon. Sec. 


A HORSE CASE. 


W. J. Emms, of 21 Pottergate Street, v. J. J. W. 
Deuchar, of Unthank Road, claim for damages for breach 
of warranty with respect to a horse. Mr. E. Reeve 
(Mills and Reeve) for the plaintiff; Mr. Joseph for de- 
fendant. 

Mr. Reeve said Mr. Deuchar sold the horse as sound. 
He called 

Mr. F. Low, who said on September 15th he examined 
a chestnut mare, aged. She was very lame on theo 
fore fetlock. Both fetlock joints were enlarged. The 
mare was unsound, and she would have been unsound 00 
August 30th, when he understood she was sold. There 
was “speedy cutting,” and the conformation of the 
animal was such that there always would be “speeds 
cutting” with her. She was therefore unsound. 

Cross-examined :—He saw no signs of cracked heel. 

The case was adjourned until three o’clock to-day. 

Mr. Reeve, in detailing the facts of the case, said that 
on August 25th the plaintiff was in need of a horse, 
hearing that the defendant had one for sale he saw him 
about it. Defendant expressed his willingness to *" 
the mare, and asked what work it would have to Pt 
form, as he was anxious that it should have a good hom 
Plaintiff explained that it would have to work 10 k 
draper’s cart, and would go long journeys into the ve" 
try. The mare was examined by plaintiff, and <5 
into a cart and driven up and down the road. P <> 7 
although he noticed that it was a little crossed in “ 
offered £14 for it. After a time the question of “ 
ness arose, and in reply to the plaintiff the defendes Aw 
clared that the mare was quite sound. Aer. ur : 
conversation plaintiff agreed to buy the a, tant 
On the following Saturday plaintiff called at detent 
office and paid the money. Plaintiff again oske Re 
are selling me this mare sound, sir?” and defene = i 
plied that he was. Plaintiff asked if defendan yd 
object to the word “sound” being placed on the 4” wis 
the cheque. Defendant did not object and — 
written on the back of the cheque. The mare 
ceived by plaintiff's man on the Monday, 
and the following day it was driven int 
the rounds. For the remainder of the wee 
was rested, and was only given the proper 
exercise. The next Wednesday the mare = oss Ue 
on a four day’s journey. On the first day § 
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e apparent in the off fore leg. This gradually be- 
a _ a and on the Friday the mare had to be walked 
S nine miles. On its return a veterinary surgeon was 
© called in, and as a result the animal was returned to de- 
© fondant. Defendant, however, sent it back, and it was 
© soon afterwards sold at Spelmans as “in dispute.” It 


“ E then realised only £10, and the defendant claimed for 
nd his loss in the transaction. 
not » Plaintiff went into the box and gave evidence in sup- 
© port of Mr. Reeve’s opening statement. He added that 
nj Hage when the mare returned after the four day’s journey he 
ou, © found it to be very lame and resting its off fore leg. In 
wal HAE cross-examination by Mr. Joseph the plaintiff persisted 
is: Me in his statement that the horse was sold to him as 
sound, 
~ S Herbert William Hoggins, who drove the mare, said 
ing onthe first night of the four day journey he noticed that 
ing Ye it began to be stiff. On the following day the stiffness 
‘ith fe became worse, and witness walked part of the way and 
os ae allowed the mare to remain in the stable at Banningham. 
= The last day of the journey it was very lame indeed, and 
® witness let her walk the whole way from Aylsham. 
the Edward Pond stated that he remembered seeing the 
y defendant’s groom driving the animal along Unthank 
| Road in June last. The horse was then running lame. 
. Defendant went into the box and said he purchased 
oe | the mare from Mr. Pollock about five years ago, and dur- 
ee ® ing the whole of the time he possessed it it remained 
S perfectly sound. The reason he sold her was because it 
was not large enough. The witness then gave an account 
V. of the interview with the plaintiff, and said he told him 
rach that the mare was “cross toed,” but beyond that there 
eve was nothing the matter with it. He did not know what 
r de- p plaintiff required the horse to do, and he certainly did not 
say that the horse was sound and would “do his werk.” 
ond. Witness had previously recived a letter from a man who 
§ Was prepared to give £15 for the mare. Plaintiff was 
ined told this, and then offered £15, which witness agreed to 
e off accept. On the following Saturday plaintiff called to see 
The him at his office, and just as he had finished writing the 
don cheque he asked if he might write “sound” on the back 
here of it. Having in mind the fact that the mare had always 
the been sound he agreed and gave plaintiff the receipt. The 
eed next he heard of the mare was about a fortnight later, 


when plaintiff called on him. Plaintiff said that the 
ry mare was lame and was not suitable for his work, and 
p asked witness to take it back. Witness expressed both 


that — and surprise that the animal should have so sud- 
_ and enly developed lameness, but refused to take it back 
him fe cause he was certain that it was all right when he sold 
vl ~ Some few days later the animal was returned in a 
pet ws! bad state. It was much thinner, and did not seem 
some. we been groomed since he had last seen it. 

in 3 x ross-examined : Plaintiff did not say one word about 
cout ~ Pandness of the animal, and when he agreed to the 
is pt wa F sound” being placed on the cheque he had in 
intif, = the fact that the only fault in the animal was 
front, to the plaintiff, 

ound x. arles Moore, coachman in the employ of the defen- 
nt de miles said on an average the mare was driven about 18 
prtbet of so day. Ithad never gone lame since he had charge 
miles Occasion he drove the mare over 40 
dant s laintif? one day, and it returned in a good state. 
“You Syke a: took the mare back, and as witness re- 
atv me Ware w take it inthe man left it and walked off. The 
woul fetlocky = In avery bad condition. It was lame, the 
ack swollen, and the heels cracked. While 
|” was tithe ad the care of it the mare did not suffer from 
vas 4 heel or lameness, 

mn j Pollock, who sold the mare to the defendant, 
try ‘ hard =e ractically sound animal, and useful for 
— lightly crossed 1° only defect in it was that it was 
uo and it in front. He-had driven it long distances, 


had not gone lame. On September 16th he ex- 


| leet the horse, and found a small crack in the off 


hoof. This was the cause of the lameness. These 
cracked heels would be caused by the horse bein 
ee short distances, and then allowed to stand an 
cool. 

His Honour said he was not satisfied that the lame- 
ness was due to the cracked heel, and he found that 
the warranty was confined to soundness. He had 
come to the conclusion that either before or at the 
time of the paying of the cheque there was an arrange- 
ment between the parties that the horse should be sold 
as sound, and the only question was whether there was 
a breach of warranty. the evidence of Mr. Low, as to 
the cause of the lameness, he accepted. The condition 
of the animal] was due to the foot striking the fetlock 
joint, enlarging it, and causing lameness. The question 
was whether that in point of law constitutes soundness. 
He believed, however, that the defendant sold the ani- 
mal - epee and in the belief that it was perfectly 
sound. 

Mr. Josephs replied that Mr. Emmes knew perfectly 
well that the cross toes would probably cause ‘‘ speedy 
cut. 

His Honour: The lameness resulted from the condi- 
tion in which it was actually bora The malformation 
caused the lameness, but that does not constitute un- 
soundness. 

Mr. Josephs: Yes. I submit the horse was not un- 
sound. 

His Honour, iu giving judgment for the plaintiff, said 
he was obliged, after looking at the cheque, to come to 
the couclusion that there was a promise on the part of 
the defendant that aasolibeeniios the cross toes, the 
animal was sound. He did not believe the lameness re- 
sulted from the cracked heels, but from the cross toes. 
He accepted nearly all the evidence of the defendant. 
As plaintiff only knew of the malformation, and nothin 
of the consequence, he saw no reason why the plaintiff 
should not maintain his action. He gave judgment for 


the plaintiff, with costs.— astern Evening News. 


WHERE DISEASED MEAT COMES FROM. 


George Hunt, butcher, Coate, Devizes, Wilts., was 
summoned at the Guildhall, before Mr. Alderman Alli 
son, as the person to whom belonged four quarters of- 
beef, one head, a tongue, a spleen, a liver, and a tail, 
which were deposited in the Central Markets for sale, 
the same being diseased and totally unfit for human 
food. Mr. Ricketts, senr., appeared for the defence. 

Mr. T. G. Vickery (prosecuting for the Corporation) 
said the defendant in this case bought a young cow that 
had broken its leg; itremained in this condition, and 
then was killed—and, as was usual in such cases—the 
meat was sent to London. When his Worship had 
heard the evidence he thought he would come to the 
conclusion that all connected with this matter knew 
that the meat was unfit for human food. : Here was a 
cow that was said to be worth, before its leg was broken, 
£20, sold for £5. He would call evidence. 

Chief Inspector George P. Terrett deposed that on 
November 18th at eight in the morning he was called to 
Picard’s shop in the market to examine four quarters of 
beef that were hanging up. It was wet and pale, the 
paleness possibly indicated inflammation. One leg was 
absent. It was entirely unfit for human food, and 
therefore he seized it, and it was condemned. 

By Mr. Ricketts: There was no great wasting. The 
liver was sound. Such an animal in a healthy condition 
would be worth perhaps £15. He had said there were 
sign of inflammation, and that might have been caused 
by a broken leg. 

Dr. William Collingridge, Medical Officer of Health 
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to the Corporation, deposed that he saw this meat on 
the day of seizure. The whole carcase was wet and in 
an unhealthy condition, The glands were swollen and 
flabby. On the ribs was a long patch, which suggested 
that there had been an adhesion. There were signs that 
the animal had suffered from acute inflammation. The 
condition of the meat must have been apparent. 

By Mr. Ricketts : This state of affairs might be pro- 
duced by a broken leg. It was exceedingly likely that 
it was so. 

Henry Nutland, farmer, said that on November 14th, 
there was something wrong with this heifer, so he sent 
over to his veterinary surgeon, and he came on the 


Saturday. It fed well, but having broken its leg, the | 


veterinary advised him to have it killed, and said he 
would send for Mr. Hunt. This was to save him sending 
his little boy a distance of six miles there and six miles 


human feod, and they had it from the technical wit. 
nesses that directly or indirectly the inflammation ary 
from the broken leg. Under all these circumstances he 
submitted the defendant had done all that was reajop. 
able and right. He would call his witnesses. " 

Mr. Henry Hussey said he was a member of the Roy! 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. He was inspector {oy 
the Wilts. Devizes Borough Council and for the Board 
of Agriculture. He saw this cow of Mr. Nutland’s ip 
the shed ; it was snugged up comfortably in one corner 
Its temperature was normal. He saw that it had broke, 
its leg, and he got it up, when he saw that a bone pro. 
truded through the skin. 

Mr. Ricketts: Did you say the meat was fit for humar 
food _—Yes, I did. 

The defendant went into the box, and recapitulate 
what other witnesses had said, adding he believed the 


back. So Mr. Hunt came, and he (witness) asked him 
what he would give him for it? He said £5, and if it 
went all right, he said he would give him £2 more. 
He took it away in his cart. He did not see ‘it again, 
but he saw the skin. 

Mr. Vickery: If that animal had been sound, what 
would it have been worth ? 

Witness : £14, £15, or £16. 

By Mr. Ricketts: The animal was perfectly healthy ; 
it had only had one calf. It was bred on his farm, and 
had never had any physic. 
more if he made a good price with it. 

Mr. Ricketts said the animal in question before it met 
with the accident was well and healthy ; never, as they 
had heard, required any physic. It was not a fat cow ; 
it was a stock cow. It would not in its condition be 
worth, as had been suggested, £20, but it would have 
served as a stock cow for many years. But it met with 
this accident, and Mr. Nutland at once sent for the 
eminent veterinary who would be called. He found 
that it had broken its leg, and when it got up its bone 
protruded, and then Mr. Hussey told Mr. Nutland to 
send for the defendant, who bought it for £5 with a 
promise that he would give more if it went all right, or 
something to that effect. Mr. Hussey said it was fit for 


Hunt was to give him £2. 


meat was fit for human food. He always sent any 
he had to London. 
_ Mr. Vickery :. Well, this particular meat was not good 
enough for London people. 
_ Dr. Collingridge was recalled, 
_ The Alderman: When would the condition of this 
_meat be apparent, how soon after it was slaughtered! 
Dr. Collingridge: At once. There would bea wetap 
pearance. 
_ The Alderman: There must be aconviction. 
Mr. Vickery: As you have found the defendant liable, 
_I wish to say that he was convicted in 1893 for a like 
offence and fined 40s., and 40s. costs ; and in 1896 he was 
sent to prison for three months for a similar matter. 
The Alderman said if he was sure the defendant knew 
the meat was bad, no fine would meet the case. But 
giving him the benefit of the doubt on that point, It 
was perfectly clear that he had been grossly careless. The 
least he could have done was to have had the meat see 
after it was slaughtered. The fact was he took no pre 
caution whatever. He should impose a fine of £100 and 
£4 4s. costs, or two months with hard labour. Defer 
dant would have twenty-eight days in which to pay the 
fine.— Meat Trades Journal. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 & 1896. 
Summary or Returns, WEEK EnpInG JANUARY 24, 1903. 


Foot- Glanders 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Rabies. Swine Fever. 
Disease. Farcy) 
Cases {gees 
Period. gi | ~j |Confirmed.| | 5293 
2 eo 2 eo 2 eo 
& 8 83 | £8] 28] | 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No | No. 
Week ended January 24th, 1903 a 20 | 41 Bhd 1s | 42 
( 1902 si 15 32 | 22 | 59 
Corresponding week in / 1901 13 22 30 64 
{ 1900 Mi 8 | 15 1 | 14 4 24 | 386 
Total for four weeks, 1903, ee ee 60 95 - 75 «©6152 
1902 64 99 95 209 
Corresponding period in ; 1901 me 44 64 1 3 98 209 
1900 os 32 57 1 14 79 131 


Norre.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


Board of Agriculture, January 27, 1903. 
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A CRYING NEED. 


To the Editor of The Sportsman. 


Sir,—I can endorse the remarks of Mr. R. Buckworth 
with reference to the scene witnessed at Windsor over 
the destruction of Cribbage. Would it not be possible 
for the National Hunt Committee to make it compuls 
for every racecourse executive to have a qualified vetert- 
nary surgeon, with modern appliances, always in atten- 
dance during the time that racing is in progress ?— 
Yours, etc., 

W. Seaton TayLor. 

40 Sinclair Mansions, West Kensington, W. 

January 29. 


Sir,— Messrs. Greener, guomakers, Birmingham, sup- 


their misery. This pe is quite simple and inex- 
pensive. Ican thoroughly recommend it.—Yours, etc., 
W, E. Lrvock, M.R.C.V.S. 
Queensbury House, Newmarket, Jan. 29. 


Sir—It is a curious coincidence that when in Mr. 
Frail’s office on the course 2n Tuesday I was shown a 
small instrument called “Greener’s Cattle Killer,” and 
Mr. Frail explained that it was kept handy for the speedy 
despatch of any horse whose injuries might necessitate 
its destruction. I took it out of its case and examined 
it—Yours, etc., 

ONE OF THE REPORTING STAFF. 


Sir,—Every lover of horses will agree with Mr. Buck- 
worth’s letter, and such scenes as he describes would not 
occur if all racing authorities would have a “ humane 
killer” availabie. Asa weapon, it is most successful in 
its result and not dangerous to onlookers—besides, a 
marksman is not required to use it. Speaking from ex- 
perience, I find the ordinary shot gun more safe and 
more certain than the rifle, which should not be used 
In acrowd under any circumstances. Most racing 
authorities have their medical officers, so why not appoint 
Veterinary surgeons, who are experts in such matters, and 
thus, when an animal had to be destroyed, death would 
‘be caused as painlessly as possible-—Yours, etc., 

J. A. MEREDITH. 


Veterinary Major ist Life Guards. 
January 29, 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Some New Epirtrons. 


iS new edition of a book is some evidence of its value, 
pecially when it shortly follows on the previous edition. 
inte seldom does an author spoil his own work, but not 
requently the editor of an old book succeeds in utterly 
estroying the original. 
alley’s Meat Inspection.—The fourth edition of the 
ya by Professor Stockman who has almost 
Meee - the whole of it. In doing so he has greatly 
re the be what was a standard work, and made it by 
he st treatise extant on the subject. The little 
inspector be be studied with benefit by the lay meat 
surgeon r, but it is essentially a guide for the veterinary 
the d — student who desires to qualify himself for 
of meat inspection. 
well i Anatomy.—The second edition of this 
some exte — has been revised by the author and 
ich 4 Wustrations added. The coloured plates 
Dtoduce — in the original have been faithfully re- 
» and the book is now a ‘reliable guide in the 


| aiencetion room. The plan of the work differs from 
| those anatomies in which the structures are described 
‘under a classification of bones, muscles, nerves, etc. 
This book takes regions, such as the head and neck, the 
back and thorax, the abdomen, the pelvis, etc. This 
arrangement renders the book not only a splendid 
guide to dissection but a handy and useful work of 
reference to practitioners who desire to luok up their 
surgical anatomy for special operations. 


The Sanitary Institute. 


The Twenty-first Congress and Exhibition of the Sani- 
tary Institute will be held at Bradford, commencing July 
7th, 1903. 

E. Wurre WALLIs, Secy. 

Parkes Museum, Margaret St., London, W. 


Cattle from the Argentine. 


The Board of Agriculture have to-day issued an Order 
revoking the Foreign Animals Amendment Order of 
1900 which prohibited the landing in the United King- 
dom of animals from the Argentine Republic and from 
Uruguay. The effect of the new Order is to re-open the 
ports of the United Kingdom to the importation of live 
stock from these two countries. , 

4, Whitehall Place, 

February 3rd, 1903. 


Veterinary Assistant. 

Would “ Vet.” kindly say if there is an opening for un- 
qualified assistants to veterinary surgeons? If so, what 
would be the best way to geta berth? My father was a 
vet.,so 1 have a slight knowledge of the work, and am 
very fond of it. I have also learnt the butchering. I am 
now farming. Hoping I am not giving you too much 
trouble, Anxious. 


They come from the forge, and through the surger 
and from the back doors of the veterinary colleges. if 
you will wash bottles and dust the surgery, and clean 
instruments and bandages, and open carcases ready for 
inspection by your employer, you will soon be valued in 
a firm where there is much doing. The best way would 
be to send a half-crown for advertisement in The Veteri- 
nary Record, 20 Fulham Road, 8.W., stating your wants 
and your knowledge, and your willingness to accept a 
small salary until your merits shall have been demon- 
strated. I know some capital fellows occupying excel- 
lent situations, and hope you may get one; but the 
veterinary profession is a very small one, and only a 
comparatively few can keep assistants of any sort.— VET. 
The Farmer and Stock Breeder. 


Personal. 


Murray.—At 15, Walkinshaw Street, Johnstone, on 
the 3rd February, the wife of A. K. Murray, M.R.C.V.S., 
of a son ; both well. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette : 
Wark Orrice, Patt MALL, Feb. 3. 
THe IMPERIAL YEOMANRY IN SoutTH AFRICA. 


Temp. Vet.-Lieut. R. A. Edwards, veterinary officer, 
relinquishes his commission, and is granted the honorary 
rank of Veterinary-Lieutenant in the Army, with per- 
mission to wear the uniform of the corps. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE A.V.D. AND THE “LONG” GRIEVANCE. 
Sir, 

I have read with much interest the many articles 
which have appeared in The Veterinary Record from 
time to time on the grievances of the A.V.D., the more 
so because asa civil veterinary surgeon in South Africa 
I was in a position to judge of their grievances with an 
mind. 

mongst other grievances which have been brought 
forward is that of the appointment of Colonel Long, 
R.A., as Inspector of Veterinary Hospitals, ete. Now 
though I am aware that I am taking a different view to 
many of my confréres in the profession in this matter, 1 
nevertheless venture to query whether this was such a 
rievance under the circumstances as is generally be- 
ieved. The query is rather a bold one for a professional 
man to put forward ina professional journal, and some- 
what antagonistic to the opinions already expressed on 
the subject, but as I have already said, I was in a posi- 
tion to judge with an unprejudiced mind, and I will 
therefore ask your readers to bear with me for awhile. 

In the first instance, may we not inquire why Colonel 
Long was given this extraordinary appointment? Was 
it, I ask, because the A.V.D. in South Africa had shown 
itself so hopelessly incompetent to manage affairs with 
any eons either to itself, the Army, or the Govern- 
ment! 

The second question I would ask is whether the affairs 
of the A.V.D. improved, or otherwise, under Col. Long’s 
régime 

The third question I would ask is, whether, on Col. 
Long’s appointment as Inspector of Veterinary Hospitals 
and adviser to the Government on horse treatment and 
management, the P.V.O. in South Africa sent in his re- 
signation as a protest to such a slur on himself and his 
department ? 

In regard to the first query, if we view the matter in a 
calm, dispassionate, and judicial manner, we must, I 
think, admit that the department was in a deplorable 
state of chaos and suffering, and come to the conclusion 
that the government would hardly go unnecessarily out 
of their way to make an appointment which they must 
have known would injure to such a great extent the pro- 
ise professional pride of one of the hardest working 

ies of officers in the Army; they must have given 
great consideration to the matter before deciding to take 
the steps they did. 

Now comes the second question—Did matters improve 
under Col. Long’s management? I regret as a member 
of the veterinary profession to have to admit that they 
did, and I may say with confidence that all veterinary 
surgeons in South Africa at the time will bear me out in 
this. I can testify from my own personal experience, 
and Iam quite sure others can do the same, that as a 
result of Col. Long’s inspection of sick horse depdts, 
etc., stables were erected, proper pharmacy and office 
accommodation provided, mangers and troughs suprlied, 
water laid on, standings for the horses were properly 
made so that they were no longer up to their hocks in 
sand or mud, as the case might be ; the system of ration- 
ing of animals was so improved that veterinary surgeons 
could procure for their sick charges almost anything they 
considered necessary, and the subordinate staff was so 
increased that the proper dressing and medical treat- 
ment of the large number of patients was rendered possi- 
ble. If I add to this that many necessary drugs, instru- 
ments, and appliances impossible to obtain before, were 
now easily procurable, I think your readers will agree 
with me that I have perhaps substantiated my state- 
ment. I may also add that columns were inspected and 
the numerous sick and debilitated horses which had 


hitherto been dragged about with the columns were now 
promptly sent into sick horse depdts, and the feeding 
“rugging up” and the general care of horses on the 
“trek” were also taken into consideration. 

Lest it should be thought by some that I hold a brief 
for Colonel Long, let me hasten to assure your readers 
that such is far from being the case, and that I felt as 
keenly as anyone the slight which had been done to our 
profession ; and it .was only the military discipline 
under which I was then serving that kept me from be. 
ing uncivil to him during his inspection. The facts, 
however, remain tbat this Artillery officer was able to 
make, and did make, many important and necessa 
charges in the veterinary administration which the P.V.0, 
seemed incapable of. 

V.8. 


“ ANOTHER CRACK OF THE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE'S WHIP.” 


Dear Sir, 

The latest order is to kennel up the veterinary sur- 
geons who are now relieved from further duties under 
the Board of Agriculture. No doubt these veterinary 
derelicts will be pleased to know that they are exempt 
from further snubs and insolence from those directly: 
connected with that body. At the same time it is. 
annoying to think that another V.S. is acting in one’s 
place. It is not the monetary value of the Board work 
that cause us to complain, but the fact that to do the 
whole veterinary duties for our clients has a tendency 
to bind a practice together. The Board of Agriculture 
are adept at making new orders, revoking others, and 
giving unintelligible instructions which even the 
almighty travelling inspector cannot understand. The 
Board of Agriculture must have something to show for 
the expenditure of public money, consequently the 
object of their action, although only known to then- 
selves, represents them to be doing a little of something 
for the large outlay. They have not the least considera: 
tion for the veterinary profession and that is the reason 
why so many veterinary surgeons are opposed to their 
system of working Instead of placing the inspectorship 
duties in the hands of a few veterinary surgeons, they 
should have gained the confidence and assistance of the 
whole profession by making every veterinary surge0d 
an inspector to his own clients. Veterinary surgeons 00 
not like strange inspectors visiting their clients, especl: 
ally if he be an opponent living in the same district. 
have been the cause of hundreds of infected swine being 
buried unknown to the Board of Agriculture, simply 
because I would not have a certain veterinary inspector 
appointed by them on my clients’ premises. Until the 
Board of Agriculture can see their way clear to treat 
veterinary surgeons with the respect that is due to them, 


swine fever will continue to exist.—Yours truly, 
OBSERVER. 


[We publish this letter with regret because it makes 
statements which afford a perfect excuse for all suspicions 
of the Board, and perhaps account for the changes os 
plained of. We trust our correspondent will not forget the 
penalties follow offences.—Eb.] 


Communications, Books, AND PAPERS RECEIVED.— 
E. White Wallis, A.Peele, R.O.F. Stewart, 
J. MeKenny, Fred.G.Hellett, J.J. Bell, E.W. 

Text-book of Operative Veterinary Surgery,” 
Macqueen. Fovt-andMouth Disease,” by 04, 


(Bull No. 9, Depart. of Agriculture, Ottawa). 
G. Mayall, 


Messrs. E. R. Edwards, H. Jarvis, C. Burton, rrantet 
W. H. A. Wharton (encl.) R. O. F. Stewart, T. H. 
H. G. Bowes, J. Ashe (or Usher ?) - Deo. 1902); 
Jrnl. Comp. Med. & Vet. Archives (Philadelphia 
eb. 


Rev. Gén. de Méd. Vét. (Toulouse, Feb. 1), The Spm 
The Hastings Observer. 
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